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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The principal news at the time of this writing is that the first number 
of the new Journal of Cuneiform Studies has arrived at the New Haven 
office for distribution. The editors, Professors Goetze and Sachs, are to 
be congratulated on the appearance of this publication, of which the 
Schools, and the Baghdad School in particular, have good reason to be 

roud. 

: Members of the Schools have received recently two News-letters from 
Acting Director Jeffery, one a long and fascinating account of the 
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Christmas trip to Egypt and the other a report of a trip to Beit Jibrin. 
Professor Jeffery writes that Mrs. Jeffery and he are thoroughly enjoying 
their stay at the School and would be happy to stay on indefinitely. 

The spring meeting of our Board is to be held at New York on the 
nineteenth of April. ‘Reports on the many important items of business 
to be transacted at this meeting must be postponed until the next issue 
of the BuLLETIN. 

The Director-elect of the Jerusalem School and his wife are expecting 
to sail from New York on May 23. While the considerable amount of 
baggage they will have to take with them will not include a desk, the 
next “ Notes from the President’s Desk” will doubtless be sent from 


Jerusalem. 
Miuuar Burrows. 


New Haven, March 28, 1947. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF DR. S. N. KRAMER AS ANNUAL 
PROFESSOR OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


To summarize briefly, the major part of my time in Baghdad was 
devoted to a cursory examination of the entire tablet collection of the 
Iraq Museum (excluding of course the Erech and Ur material which 
has been or is in the process of being studied by the respective exca- 
vators) . detailed statistical report is now being prepared by Taha 
Bagqir, curator of the Iraq Museum, and Selim Levy, his associate. The 
manuscript will be forwarded to me for final editing; it will appear in 
the summer issue of Sumer with a prefatory note by myself. 

One of the more important of the texts excavated at Harmal consists 
of a geographical list which is quite unique; it is inscribed on a large 
tablet and contains about two hundred geographical names. In addition 
to this tablet, a large fragment of another Harmal tablet which dupli- 
cates the list proved very helpful for the reading of the names. Selim 
Levy has prepared a copy of both these tablets under my guidance. 
These copies (as well as photographs) together with a transliteration of 
the place-names and an alphabetical index will also be published in the 
coming summer issue of Sumer. In this case, too, the manuscript will 
be forwarded to me for final editing. 

A somewhat different procedure will be followed in the publication of 
the Kurigalzu fragments from ‘Aqar Qif. This is a very difficult text 
which has been copied by Levy—the copy has been carefully collated 
under my guidance—and for which Taha Baqir had some useful lexical 
notes. However, the translation of this text presents so many difficulties 
that it seemed advisable that I prepare the transliteration and trans- 
America where all the necessary books are on hand; for this 
purpose I carried with me very adequate photographs of the statue 
fragments and of Levy’s copies. This study, too, is planned to appear in 
the summer edition of Sumer under the joint authorship of Selim Lev y; 
Taha Bagir, and myself. All three studies, needless to say, are a direct 
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cooperative product of the Baghdad School and the Iraq Directorate 
of Antiquities. 

On January 29 I delivered a lecture on “Sumer’s Immortal Clay” in 
the King Feisal Hall at Baghdad, under the auspices of the Regent and 
of the Minister of Education. All reports seem to indicate that the lec- 
ture was very well received; an Arabic translation will appear in the 
summer issue of SuMeERr for the benefit of those Iraqians who do not read 
English. 

My visit to Eridu lasted five days. No tablets were found up to the 
date of my departure from Iraq; the excavations going on at the time 
were practically all in the prehistoric levels of the mound. The most 
significant result of the Eridu excavation to date has to do with the 
al-‘Ubaid culture, which has hitherto been considered as a primitive 
village type. The Eridu excavation will probably reveal that monu- 
mental building and urban settlements existed in southern Mesopotamia 
even in the so-called (practically unknown) preliterate periods. 

In addition to Eridu I visited Harmal, ‘Aqar Qaf, Babylon, and (in 
Baghdad) the Islamic Abbasid Palace and the college building al- 
Mustanseriyah. Moreover, I had the opportunity of discussing the 
various excavations conducted recently in Iraq with the excavators 
themselves; Seton Lloyd, Taha Baqir, Fuad Safar, ete. In addition, 
Dr. Naji al-Asil was kind enough to present me with a considerable 
number of photographs of these excavations; most of these have, of 
course, already been published in one or another of the preliminary 
reports, but a few are still unpublished. I am at the moment integrating 
all this material into a lecture (or perhaps series of lectures) to be en- 
titled “Up and Down Through Time and Space: Iraqi Excavations 
During the War Years.” In addition to the intrinsic interest and value 
of the material to be presented, it will serve to publicize to some extent 
the remarkable efforts made by the Iraq Directorate of Antiquities to 
‘arry on constructive archaeological work during the difficult recent 
years. The growth and progress of this Directorate and its activities in 
the past decade are truly amazing. The Director-General now has under 
him a very considerable staff of excavators, curators, researchers, inspec- 
tors, registrars, photographers, restorers etc., most of whom are younger 
men eager to do a creditable job. In addition to numerous excavations 
and restorations completed cr now in active operation, the Directorate 
of Antiquities has undertaken the mapping of all archaeological sites in 
Iraq, a project of first-rate significance to all Orientalists. Indeed, the 
moving spirit of the entire department is at the moment most conducive 
to full and effective cooperation with American scientific institutions on 
every archaeological level. 

Coming now to the matter of excavations in Iraq, you may remember 
that in the reprint of the winter edition of Sumer enclosed in my earlier 
report from Baghdad, I made mention of a plan of the Iraq Directorate 
of Antiquities which would make it financially feasible for any interested 
American institution to participate in such work. The plan was discussed 
by Dr. al-Asil and myself on several occasions; if effectively carried out, 
it holds great promise for future archaeological activities in Iraq 
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Under present circumstances, the cost to any American expedition of 
conducting excavations for only four months with an average of two 
hundred workers, would be in the neighborhood of twenty thousand 
dollars. . . . Because it is in a far better position to keep labor and 
camp costs at a minimum, the Iraq Directorate of Antiquities is prepared 
to conduct a joint expedition for four months with any American insti- 
tution which will supply two (or more) of the specialists (a director and 
a general assistant, for example, or an epigraphist and an architect) and 
from six to seven thousand dollars in cash. As for the division of finds, 
the participating American institution will receive one fourth (instead 
of one half) of those objects which are not unique. : 

One additional note to illustrate the remarkable spirit and drive behind 
the archaeological efforts of the Iraq Directorate of Antiquities! A con- 
siderable sum of money (it will probably run into several million dollars) 
has been allocated by the Iraq government for the construction of a new 
building to house the Iraq Museum. Land for this purpose has already 
been acquired in Baghdad—West. Unless some unforeseen serious diffi- 
culties should intervene, the building should be completed within three 
to five years. And it is the cherished hope of the Directorate of Antiqui- 
ties that the opening of the new Museum will be accompanied by a 
meeting of an International Congress of Orientalists in Baghdad. 


SOME RARE COINS FROM TRANSJORDAN 
Sir ALEXANDER S. KIRKBRIDE 


1. A number of coins acquired by the writer in the summer of 1945, 
and said to have been found in and around Jerash, included a bronze 
piece (fig. 1) of the Nabatean king Rabbel II (A. D.71-100) which at 
first sight appeared to be of the same type as that published in Hill’s 
Catalogue of Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia (BMC), p. 13, 
but closer examination showed that the second line of the inscription 
named a queen other than Gamilath. Father Savignac was good enough 
to read the name and reported it to be that of Hagiru. 

In April, 1932, members of the Dominican Biblical School of St. Stephen 
in Jerusalem, had visited a Nabatean site at Rumm, in southern Trans- 
jordan, and had discovered, amongst many others, a Nabatean inscrip- 
tion which they translated as follows: “ . of Rumn, for the life 
of King Rabbel, king of Nabataea, who gave life and deliverance to his 
people, and for the life of Gamilath and of Hagiru his sisters, queens of 
Nabataea ”*1 A few months later a second specimen of this 
coin was presented to the writer and was said to have come from Na‘tir 
west of Amman. 

The finding of these coins is an interesting confirmation of the exist- 
ence of a second queen during the reign of Rabbel II. The reference to 


1 This inscription was published in the Revue Biblique for July, 1933, p. 408, and 
appears in the catalogue of the Palestine Archaeological Museum under No. 36. 271. 
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Hagiru in the inscription under reference was hitherto the only known 
indication of her existence. Three women are now associated with this 
king in his coinage, Shaqilath, generally assumed to have been his 
mother, the wife of Malichus II, and Gamilath and Hagiru, each of 
whom is described as being his sister and queen of Nabataea. There is, 
however, room for doubt as to whether there was, in fact, any blood 
relationship between the three; it may well have been that the term 
“ sister” was used as a title of honour rather than as a statement of fact. 

2. The same group of coins produced another new type (fig. 2), 
which appears to constitute the earliest known local issue by the town 
of Gerasa in the Decapolis. The obverse bears the common type of a 
veiled and crowned head of Tyche; the reverse shows a wreath with the 
name of the town and a date, [AP or LAP, more probably the former. 

It is accepted generally that the Pompeian era was used by most 
towns of the Decapolis, including Gerasa. In this connection Brinnow- 


Fig. 1. Coin of Rabbel and 


: ‘MG. 2. Early coi vorag 
Hagiru. Fig. 2. Early coin of Gerasa. 


Domaszewski express the following view in their work Die Provincia 
Arabia, vol. iii (1909): 


The starting point of the Pompeian era is usually reckoned from the year 64 B.C. 
This may be correct for other cities, but in the case of Gerasa the inscriptions leave 
no doubt that the first year of its era started in October 63 B.C. 


On this basis, the date of the coin in question is either A. D. 67/8 or 
A.D. 38/9, probably the former. 

3. Two coins of the type referred to BMC, p. 77, also came into the 
writer’s possession about this time, one from Petra and one from el-‘Ula 
in the northern Hejaz. They are thick pieces of about 0.9 in diameter, 
one of which bears signs of having been coated with silver (figs. 3-4, ITI). 
The obverse shows a degraded head of Athena, r.; with the eye showing 
full and a curved line extending from the corner of the eye to the ear. 
The reverse bears an owl standing r., head to front; an inscription OE 
is in the field on the right and behind there is an ornament derived from 
an olive spray. 

These exceptionally crude imitations of early Athenian coinage are 
assumed to have been minted in Northern Arabia and are dated tenta- 
tively by Hill to the third century B.C. Another specimen was published 
by E.S. G. Robinson in the Num. Chron. 1937, p. 256, No. 34, Plate XXII. 

4. The following list of miscellaneous coins is added to this article as 
of possible interest. Their precise provenance is not known but they were 
probably found somewhere in Transjordan. 
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Fie. 3. Coins III-X1V. 


(obverse or reverse) 
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Fig. 4. 


(reverse or obverse) 





Coins ITI-XIV. 
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PETRA. 

IV. 
(obverse). Two bareheaded draped figures standing facing with clasped 
hands ... BENOCKAIL ........... 
(Reverse). Tyche, standing 1., wearing turreted crown, long chiton and 
mantle; 1. holding cornucopiae; r. resting on rudder. 
Round, AAPITTIETPAM...... 

(This type does not appear in B. M. C.) 


So ae 








Figs. 3-4, V. 
Z 8 (obverse). Bust of Hadrian laureate r., wearing paludamentum. Round, 
. . ATOPKAICAPTPAIANOCAAPIANOCC .... 
(Reverse). Bust of City-goddess n., wearing turreted crown and veil, 
draped. Round, AAPIANHITIETPA...... 
(See B. M.C., p. 35). 
BOSTRA. 
Figs. 3-4, VI. 
ZA (Obverse). Imperial (?) head r. 
(Reverse). Camel standing r.; BOC... 
(See B. M.C., p. 16). 
EUCARPEIA (Phrygian). 
Figs. 3-4, VII. 
ZF .65 (Obverse). Bust of Augustus r., in a circle of dots. LTEBAZTOX. 
(Reverse). Artemis in long chiton and peplos, standing to front. 
ETKAPIIITIKOT 
ATKIAAE 
ETZENOY 
(See B. M.C. Phrygia, p. 205). 
EDESSA (?). 
Figs. 3-4, VIII. 
ZX .6 (Obverse). Bust (Severus Alexander ?) r. KAICA ... 
(Reverse). Bust of Tyche r., wearing turreted crown. 
(Inscription illegible). 
CARRHAE (?). 
Figs. 3-4, IX. 
Z 6 (Obverse). Laureate bust r. (Inscription illegible). 
(Reverse). Bust with elongated neck; r., ....AVPM. 
(See reverse inscriptions in B. M.C., pp. 82 f.). 
ROMAN COLONIAL TYPES OF UNCERTAIN MINTAGE 
Figs. 3-4, X. 
EE (Obverse). Bust of Faustina 1, r., veiled. Round, PAVCT.. . 
(Reverse). In a wreath, WV. 

The fabric of this coin is similar to those issued at Bostra in Faustina’s 
reign. The object on the reverse is obscure. It might be a crude repre- 
sentation of Isis headdress). 

Figs. 3-4, XI. 
E (Obverse). Draped bust of Commodus r. -.. KO... 





(Reverse). Female bust (Crispina ?) r.; draped, with hair coiled at the 
nape of the elongated neck. 
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Figs. 3-4, XII. 
A 5 (Obverse). Male bust r., with curly hair and shaven face. 
(Reverse). Male bust r., with pointed beard and long hair drawn back- 
wards. 
BARBARIC IMITATION OF A 7TH CENT. ROMAN COIN. 
Figs. 3-4, XIII. 
ZB .45 (Obverse). Laureate head r. 
(Reverse). Figure standing 1., dressed in short tunic. 
PTOLEMY I 
Figs. 3-4, XIV. 
ZB 45 (Obverse). Head of Alexander the Great r., wearing horns of Ammon. 
(Reverse). Headdress of Isis. TOAE.. BAZXIA.... 
CRUSADER (Roger of Antioch) 1126-1131 A.D. 
Figs. 3-4, XV. 
i 85 = (Obverse). Mounted figure of St. George nimbate r., slaying the dragon. 
O TEQ. 
(Reverse). In a circle, 
POTZEP 
IPITKI 
OCANT 
OX 
(See de Sauley, Num. des Croisades, p. 23). 


ON THE TECHNIQUE OF KHIRBET KERAK WARE ! 
YIGAEL SUKENIK 


The so called Khirbet Kerak ware, first discovered at the place which 
gave it its name, has also been found in large quantities in Beth-Shan 
(Levels XI-XI1)? and ‘Affileh,® in lesser quantities in other places in 
Palestine * as well as in Tell el-Judeideh in Syria. The main charac- 


‘ The following abbreviations will be used in the course of this article, in addition 
to abbreviations commonly used for periodicals: 

Studies I, II = H. Frankfort: Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East (Royal 
Anthropological Institute, London, 1924). 

Pottery of Palestine = G. Ernest Wright: The Pottery of Palestine from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age, 1937. 

Beth Shan = G. N. FitzGerald: Beth Shan, The Earliest Pottery. (The Museum 
Journal, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, 1935). 


Gallery Book = The Palestine Archaeological Museum Gallery Book—Stone and 
Bronze Ages, Jerusalem 1937. 

Lucas = A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, second edition, 
1934. 


* Beth Shan, Plates VII, VIII, X, p. 15 ff. 

® QDAP VIII, p. 157. 

* Pottery of Palestine, p. 72 ff., and remarks there. About places such as Ophel, 
Tell-el-Hesi, Gezer, Jericho ete. we shall speak later. See also: Notes on the Megiddo 
Pottery of Strata VI-XX, by Geoffrey M. Shipton, and Albright’s review, AJA, 
pp. 547, 1940. 

° Pottery of Palestine, and AJA, 1937, p. 11, and 1936, p. 164, and especially Robert 
J. Braidwood, Mounds in the Plain of Antioch, 1937, p. 7, and Albright, AJA, 1940, 
as above. 
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teristics of this ware, which is classed as Early Bronze III * are as follows: 
both interior and exterior surfaces are highly burnished and lustrous; the 
exterior is usually ornamented with geometrical forms, spirals and curves 
made through fluting, ribbing or incision, as well as with interchanging 
lustrous black and red. These characteristics, especially the last, have 
caused Fitzgerald to say: “ The lustrous polish of the surface slip, black 
or red, makes this one of the few classes of Palestinian pottery which 
it is a pleasure to handle and to behold.” 7 

In this article I do not propose to discuss all aspects of the Khirbet 
Kerak ware and I specially wish to refrain from touching upon the origin 
and motives of the ornamentation peculiar to this ware, as that subject 
merits a separate discussion. I wish to deal with but one problem: the 
nature of the lustrous red/black which renders the ware unique of its 
kind in Palestine. 

In trying to establish the nature of the black lustrous burnish by 
comparison with similar ware found outside Palestine and pertaining to 
various ages and cultures.® it could be argued that it is due to one of 
the three following possibilities (hereafter referred to as_ possibilities 
i, 2,3): 


Possibility 1. The black colour was intended by the potter in order 
to gain a decorative effect in addition to that already attained by 
fluting, ribbing or incision. 

Possibility 2. The black colour was not intentional, but proves a 
low standard of firing technique, i. e. the inability of the potter to pro- 
duce smokeless fire, thus causing the clay to turn black.° 

Possibility 3. Variation of possibility 2; the black is due to a low 
standard of firing technique, but its appearance although not within 
the potter’s contro! was nevertheless considered an ornament in itself, 
which he strove to improve in order to make the best of a bad job." 


All scholars who have discussed the Khirbet Kerak ware both from the 
chronological and the artistic points of view, have positively attributed 
the appearance of the black to possibility 1," and Albright, followed by 
others, expressed the opinion that the black colour was not only meant 
by the potter as a decoration in itself, but as an imitation of the colour 
of old silver ware.'* 

Although all scholars agree that the black ornamentation was in- 
tended, few of them bother to explain how this was attained technically. 
Fitzgerald for example deems it sufficient to make the following state- 
ment: “A decorative effect on the exterior surface was produced by so 


® Pottery of Palestine, ibidem. 

* Beth Shan, p. 18. 

8 Studies I, p. 10 and Studies II in the relevant chapters. Also: Lucas, p. 320 ff. 

® Studies I, and II, p. 63 ff. (although his explanation of the chemical process is 
not the correct one). See also: Lucas, p. 320. 

10 As suggested by J. L. Myres and quoted by Frankfort, Studies I, p. 10, note 4. 
Also Lucas, p. 320. 

11 Beth Shan, p. 18; Pottery of Palestine, note 97; A. Jirku, JPOS XVIII, p. 38 ff. 

12 AASOR VI, p. 28 (1924-25); Maisler, Toldoth Erez-Israel, p. 60, and also 
Yedioth, X, p. 2. 
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regulating the firing of the vessel that towards the rim the slip either 
burnt to a bright red or retained what was presumably its original colour, 
a light brown or fawn; this colour sometimes appears between the red rim 
and the black body.” ™* 

In the Gallery Book we find a more elaborate explanation: “...A 
peculiar decorative effect obtained by the combination of red and black 
colours was produced in the following way: the surface was first covered 
with a slip of thinned clay containing iron-oxide; the pot was then placed 
on an open fire and partly covered by the embers. The exposed surface 
became red during firing through oxidation while the parts to which the 
air had no access became black through reduction (de-oxidation) . 
A similar technique is followed today by some primitive potters in 
Palestine.” “4 

Maisler and Stekelis '° state that the pottery was baked in an open 
fire without stopping to explain the problems that ensue, as will be 
pointed out in the course of this article. 

Before trying to disprove the application of the 3 possibilities men- 
tioned above to the Khirbet Kerak ware, and before suggesting a new 
possibility which appeals most to the writer, i.e. that the black appears 
only on pottery used for cooking etc. and was caused by the smoky fire 
of the fuel—it would be advisable to give a more detailed description 
of the types of pottery belonging to Khirbet Kerak ware and to stress 
particularly which of the vessels and what parts of their surfaces, bear 
the black colour.'® 

Let us start with the following general remarks: 


a) In all vessels that have been found with black colour, the latter 
appears on the outer surface only, while the interior is always highly 
burnished lustrous red, sometimes also fawn or brownish."* 


b) It is only rarely that the black covers the whole of the exterior of 
a vessel. Usually the vicinity of the rim and base is red or fawn.’* The 
demarcation line between the colours is seldom clear, and in most cases 
“black tongues” penetrate the red area. Sometimes, though, fawn or 
red patches are visible on the black surface. 


* Beth Shan, p. 18. 

14 Gallery Book, p. 41, No, 522. This explanation is based on similar opinions con- 
cerning Egyptian ware. See Lucas for reference. By the way, the examples exhibited 
in the Palestine Museum to exemplify the same system used in the villages of Ya‘bad 
and Sinjil, do not fit here as the black colour there appears in patches and suggests 
that the potter could not get smokeless fire throughout the vessel. 

15 BJPES X, p. 2. 

16 This is based mainly on pottery found in Beth Shan and pottery from Khirbet 
Kerak, exhibited in the Palestine Museum. Where no special reference is given, the 
description is based on pottery found in ‘Afffileh and in the recent excavations in 
Khirbet Kerak, which I had the opportunity to examine closely (but which have not 
yet been published). I wish to thank Dr. M. Stekelis for permission to mention 
pottery found in the 1946 campaign. 

17 With the exception of a single bowl found during the excavations at Ophel, 
where the colour distribution is reversed, (see Jérusalem sous terre, pl. XI, No. 1, 
and Gallery Book, No. 544) and a few sherds with black exterior and interior of 
which I shall speak later (n. 42). 

18 Beth Shan, p. 18. 
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c) In addition to the black and red vessels—many others have been 
found, which are lustrous red both inside and outside,—a fact which has 
been ignored or at least left unexplained by the scholars who have dealt 
with the subject. 

The following description deals with the types of pottery and the 
colour distribution, only as far as concerns this article, and classifies 
them as follows (Fig. 1): 

1) Large pots and deep vessels, curved and carinated.’® These vessels, 
the diameter of which varies from 20-50 cm., are lustrous red or light 
brown inside, and geperally_bleck outside with the ‘exception of the 
vicinity of the base and rim (often just above the carination point) 
which is red or brown.” This type is usually decorated with ribs and 
incision. 

2) Small carinated bowls (diameter 10 cm. approximately) with con- 
cave bases. These are red inside and black outside from the base up to 
the point of carination or slightly above. 

3) Deep bowls with inward-inclined walls and ribbed decoration. 
Their colour scheme resembles type 2 above, although some have been 
found red inside and out.** 

4) Ribbed hollow stands, lustrous red inside and outside.** 

5) Small bowls with upright walls and concave vases ** always lus- 
trous red inside and outside with the exception of some sherds! *° 

6) Tall and narrow jugs with one loop-handle.*° These are invariably 
lustrous red. One jug ** of that type has fluted ornaments which identify 
it with Khirbet Kerak ware.** 

6a) Jugs resembling the above, always burnished red, with the ex- 
ception of a reserved-pattern decoration.*° 

7) Large dishes with one pierced ledge-handle. Lustrous red outside 
and brown or fawn inside with a decoration similar to type 6a.°° 


1° Beth Shan, p. vii, Nos. 2, 4, 8, 6—also from ‘Afffleh, the photograph of which 
is published in Glueck’s The River Jordan, p. 194, where it is erroneously ascribed 
to Beth-shan. A complete vessel of that type has also been found in Khirbet Kerak ; 
its lower and upper parts (outside) are red. 

°° The above-mentioned vessel of Khirbet Kerak, and on numerous sherds from 

‘Affailel, Beth-Shan and Khirbet Kerak. 

*1 Beth Shan, Pl. VIII, Nos. 4, 7. 

22 Ibidem, Pl. VII, Nos. 1, 3; Pl. VIII, No. 1. 

*8 Tbidem, p. 19 and Pl. VII, Nos. 5, 7, as well as on many vessels from Khirbet 

Kerak. -- 

*4 Ibidem, Pl. VIII, No. 9. 

°° That these vessels belong to the Khirbet Kerak type was already proved by 
FitzGerald (Beth Shan, p. 16). Compare particularly the concave base on type 2 
above. 

26 Beth Shan, Pl. VII, Nos. 15-17. 

*7 Ibidem, No. 17. 

*8 Tbidem, p. 19. 
°° Ibidem, Pl. VII, Nos. 12, 14, 18. 

*° Ibidem, Nos. 9, 10, 11. I consider it sufficient for the present article to point 
out these 7 main types, although sherds have been found in the recent excavations 
of Khirbet Kerak, which, when put together, may prove the existence of additional 
types. 
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In summing up we see that at least 4 out of the main 7 types of Khirbet 
Kerak ware are always red. Thus possibilities 2-3 mentioned above are 
annulled. 

Let us now discuss possibility 1, most popular amongst the scholars. 
Supposing for the sake of argument, we accept that theory—even then 
the opinion that both colours have been obtained through one baking 
process (see above) fails to explain the facts as described. above, of the 
colour distribution on the pottery. 

Lucas has established that even vessels that are wholly black must 
have undergone two baking processes, the first producing a red vessel 
while the second, a smoky fire (not to be confused with a reducing fire) 
rendered it black.*t Furthermore he come to the same conclusion regard- 
ing Egyptian black topped vessels.** 

His theory is strengthened when we regard the Khirbet Kerak ware. 
It is impossible, by either the system suggested by Maisler and Stekelis, 
or by that mentioned in the Gallery Book (see above) to produce a 
vessel which is black on the outside and red near the external rim, 
external base and inside, since-Lucas has proved ** that the black is not 
due (as thought hitherto) to the reducing fire which caused the red 
ferric oxide to turn into black ferrous-ferric oxide, but simply to the 
smoke which penetrates the clay. And since it is impossible to regulate 
a fire so that the base, rim and interior are exposed to a smokeless fire, 
leaving only parts of the outside in the smoky flames—we are compelled 
to conclude that Khirbet Kerak ware was baked in two stages, the first 
producing a red vessel, and the second changing part of the red into black. 

After having shown that the black appearing on Khirbet Kerak ware 
even if achieved on purpose, must have undergone a double firing 
process—we can try to disprove the theory that the black was obtained 
intentionally for the sake of a decorative effect. 

As pointed out before, most of the scholars who have dealt with the 
problem, did not try to explain the fact that the black appears on some 
types only of Khirbet Kerak ware, i.e. types 1, 2, 3, above. If the potter 
intended the black as a decoration,—why had he not blackened the other 
3 or 4 types which are common enough? It could be argued that only 
vessels of a type intended for special usage such as rituals, or ornamental 
pieces, etc., were decorated with black. But a glance at types 4, 5, 6, 
6a and 7 (the red types) proves the contrary. It is just the jugs used 
for wine, oil and the like, the small bowls with upright walls, used as 


31 Lucas, p. 320 ff. V. Gordon Childe (“On the Causes of Grey and Black Colora- 
tion in Prehistoric Pottery,” Man, 1937, Nos. 54-55, p. 43 ff.) seems to have over- 
looked the second edition of Lucas’ book. Although he admits the possibility of 
smoke causing the black colour, he nevertheless considers feasible the possibility of 
obtaining reducing fire in primitive fires. G. M. A. Richter (Studi Etruschi, Vol. X, 
p- 61, n. 2) also seems to have overlooked Lucas’ book and attributes the black 
colour to smoky and reducing fire, which turns the red FeO to black Fe,0,. I am no 
authority to decide which of these two theories is correct, but the fact remains, as 
proved by experiment 1 (see later) that Khirbet Kerak ware turns black after being 
put in a smoky fire, which suffices for the present article. 

32 Ibidem, p. 327 ff. That the technical process in question does not apply to 
Khirbet Kerak ware, will be shown below. 

33 Lucas, p. 322 ff. 
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cups and lamps,** and particularly the wonderful plates with elaborate 
design, that lack the black “ decoration ”—while big pots and bowls and 
carinated small bowls belong to the black-and-red type! 

These facts are proof enough that the makers of the Khirbet Kerak 
ware considered red the decorative colour, that same red which appears 
on many beautiful vessels in Palestine throughout the ages. 

The examination of the red/black types (which are mostly carinated) 
suggests that they could have served as cooking utensils (especially type 
1) or for boiling liquids, spices or incense (especially type 2) and only 
when so used did parts of the vessel turn black owing to the smoky fire 
of the oven, which had dung, straw and the like as fuel.*® 

This theory is of course acceptable only if it can be proved that smoke 
actually does penetrate the clay and change it into black, not only when 
the clay is red-hot (as was necessary in the experiments made by Lucas 
through which he intended to produce black-topped pottery, in order to 
ignite and to char the fuel) .*° 

For this reason I made the following simple experiments: 


1) I put sherds of a red lustrous type in a smoky fire (dung and straw 
serving as fuel) and in 20 minutes they turned black and highly lustrous 
(see Fig. 2). 

2) I put the same type of sherds in a smokeless fire for an hour, and 
they did not change colour. 


3) I put sherds of black lustrous type into a smokeless fire for 30-40 
minutes and they turned fawn, brown, grey or reddish, according to the 
heat of the fire and length of time they were left in it. This explains 
why on many vessels the black is not homogenous throughout, but 
often has patches of grey fawn, etc., in those parts which have through 
common use in cooking been touched by smokeless fire from time to 
time.** 

This theory explains why only parts of the exterior of types 1, 2, 3 
have turned black. The red parts remained so, where not touched by 
the smoky fire. This might also explain why the ornament appearing 
on the red/black vessels is usually ribbed or incised, while that found 
on completely red vessels is generally, if at all, a flat burnished decora- 
tion. As if the potter knew that only a protruding or incised ornament 
would be conspicuous after the vessel had turned black—while with 
vessels not used for cooking etc., a flat burnished ornament would last. 
This might justify the suggestion that the ribbed stands, which are 


*4 That certain of these bowls were used as oil lamps is evident from the small 
lustrous black stain sometimes found on the rim, where it was touched by the charred 
wick. 

85 Studies I, p. 10. 

86 Lucas, p. 331 ff. 

®7 On this occasion it might be useful to state that the red in Khirbet Kerak ware 
is not always due to a slip containing red oxide, since the red on Khirbet Kerak ware 
is thicker than could be accounted for by a slip and therefore, as Lucas thinks with 
regard to Egyptian pottery (p. 329), the ware itself must have been baked red; the 
red in most types does not penetrate through the ware, nor even as a rule to the 
centre, but there is always a thick black stratum between the two red strata. 
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usually red but sometimes possess black patches (Beth-shan, P|. VIII, 6) 
were both used as stands for ordinary bowls and incense bowls. 

The acceptance of the theory expressed in this article, must caution 
us against classifying sherds with black/red Justre as Khirbet Kerak 
ware, if they do not possess other characteristics as well, such as the 
form of the vessels and their peculiar ornamentation.** It would be in- 
teresting to examine pottery found in Tell el-Judeideh in Syria, which 
according to the excavators belongs to Khirbet Kerak ware.*® I am not 
able to do that, as the pottery has not yet been published with illus- 
trations. But, if it really resembles the ‘Khirbet Kerak ware from all 
aspects it would be interesting to find out if the theory expressed here 
applies to it as well. On the other hand, if it proves to be alike only 





MTLARLCMACLLLCLLAARtCMr ae ALE 


Fic. 2, A. <A sherd from ‘Afffileh (Khirbet Kerak ware, type 5) as found there. 
B. The same sherd after the following process: Part of it was broken 
off by the writer, put in simple smoky fire for 20 min. (where it 
turned black) and stuck back again to show the contrast. Mr. J. 
Schweig was kind enough to make the photographs. ) 


as far as lustre and colour go it is quite possible that there is no con- 
nection between the two and that the black on the Tell el-Judeideh 
pottery, is due merely to the same process as that of Khirbet Kerak; and 
therefore the fact that the Tell el-Judeideh ware v ras found together with 
Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic seals, thus proving them to be earlier 
than Khirbet Kerak ware, does not necessarily lead to the conclusion 
arrived at by Albright and Wright *° that Khirbet Kerak ware originated 
in Syria and was imported into Palestine only later. The nature of the 
red/black Khirbet Kerak ware and petrographic examination thereof 
show that it can be a local product.‘ At any rate the acceptance of the 
above theory about the nature of the red/ /plack burnished pottery would 
compel us to re-examine any red/black pottery found in neighbouring 

88 Pottery of that type found in small quantities in Gezer and Tell-el-Hesi (Pottery 
of Palestine, p. 72) must be regarded with caution, since they do not resemble 
Khirbet Kerak ware in all characteristics. 

®® Mounds in the Plain of Antioch, p. 7. “ Most typical of the period (Level XT) 
are highly burnished red/black wares (called Khirbet Kerak in Palestine)”; AJA, 
1937, p. 11; Pottery of Palestine, pp. 72-3; “ For beautiful carinated ware identical 
with that of Beth Shan XII has been found at Tell ej- age in North Syria.” 

49 Ibidem, and also Albright, AJA, 1936, p. — and AJA, 1940, p. 547. 

41 See R. Brandstitter-Kallner, BJPES, Vol. X, p. 65. 
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countries such as Egypt, Cyprus, Asia Minor, ete-——which I do not pro- 
pose to discuss here.** 


SUMMING UP: 
1. All Khirbet Kerak ware was when completed by the potter highly 
lustrous and red-burnished inside and outside. 
2. Only such vessels as were used for cooking and the like turned black 
in parts that were touched by the smoky fire of cooking. 
3. The appearance of black-on-red lustrous pottery is not in itself a 
proof that such pottery may be classified as Khirbet Kerak ware. 


42 At the end of this article I wish to point out a few examples of Khirbet Kerak 
ware which merit a separate explanation: 

a) A few small sherds of ware of Khirbet Kerak type, are highly lustrous black 
inside and outside. It is evident that these sherds (of which type no complete vessel 
has up till now been found) turned black by falling into the oven when broken. 

b) The fact that on some vessels the demarkation line between red and black is 
rather sudden or almost in a straight line, can be explained by the special construe- 
tion of certain cooking stoves and the way vessels were placed in them. On that 
subject insufficient details are as yet known but the two or three examples from 
Alishar Hiiyiik (see: E. F. Schmidt, The Alishar Hiiyiik, Part I, 1932, p. 86 ff., 
figs. 99, 110) which were found in section 4, Stratum II (corresponding roughly to 
EBIV-MB I in Palestine) may well serve as an illustration, since they were made 
“of Kerpich with plaster coating . .. there were two cooking holes each with an 
opening towards the outside for feeding the fire and furnishing a draft .. . three 
vessels of identical form standing south of the fireplace . . . had pointed bottoms 
blackened by use over the fire holes.” As a matter of fact a very similar type of 
fireplace was found in Khirbet Kerak during the 1946 season (directed by Stekelis 
and Avi-Yonah, whom I thank for allowing me to mention the fact). The Khirbet 
Kerak fireplace had four holes instead of two, but otherwise it is identical with 
those from Alishar. When the above mentioned types of ovens were in use, that 
part of the vessel below the roof of the oven was blackened, and the “ demarcation 
line” would obviously be sharp. 

ce) Lastly, the vessel (only half of which has been preserved) found in the Ophel 
excavations in Tomb 3 and published by Pére H. Vincent: Jérusalem sous terre, 
Pl. XI, No. 1, now exhibited in the Palestine Museum (No. 544), merits a special 
description. This vessel is a bowl with a small pierced ledge-handle, the exterior of 
which is yellow-red, burnished and lustrous, while the interior is lustrous black. 
This type, which is unique in Palestine, although marked in the Gallery Book as of 
the same technique as Khirbet Kerak ware, is undoubtedly, as already stated by 
Wright (Pottery of Palestine, note 97), of another technique (Anatolian—Cypriote— 
compare also C. F-A. Schaeffer, Syria, XXV, p. 37, n. 1) and is at any rate earlier 
than Khirbet Kerak ware as the contents of Tomb 3 prove. 





[It is a pleasure to publish this excellent paper (by a son of Prof, E. L. Sukenik) 
in the BULLETIN. A few cautions seem in place. The author’s remarks in the text, 
following n. 37, and in n. 42 suggest that he has gone a little too far in the 
enthusiasm of discovery and that the potters had themselves found how effective the 
play of black against red and of black alone could be. In other words, the truth is 
intermediate between Sukenik’s possibility 1 and his own preference, possibility 4. 
It should also be observed that proof of the use of local clay in pottery is decisive 
evidence that a given piece was not imported, but does not establish anything about 
the borrowing of pottery forms and techniques. Wright and I are strongly of the 
opinion that the Khirbet Kerak ware (which is largely restricted to northern 
-alestine) spread into Palestine from Syria; we do not, of course, believe that the 
ware was directly imported. It may be added that samples of the ware from Judeideh 
which I saw in Palestine and here convince me that it is really of the same type as 
the Khirbet Kerak ware of Syria.—W. F. ALBRIGHT. ] 
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COMMENT ON RECENTLY RECEIVED PUBLICATIONS 
ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE NEAR AND MIppLE EAST 


By including V. Gordon Childe’s What Happened in History among the Pelican 
Books, the publishers of Penguin Books Limited have performed a notable service to 
the reading public. By bringing it out in an American edition (New York, Penguin 
Books, 1946, 280 pp.) at the basic price of 25 cents, they have accomplished a near 
miracle. We earnestly hope that book-sellers and students, as well as general readers, 
will take full advantage of the opportunity. Professor Childe is now at the Uni- 
versity of London, after many years at the University of Edinburgh, and since he 
had already become known as the ablest synthetizer of European and Oriental 
archaeology in our time, we confidently predict an even more brilliant future career 
for him. Here will be found a masterly, up-to-date, synthesis of the archaeological 
background of history, from prehistoric antiquity to the fall of the Roman Empire. 

To few scholars is it granted to celebrate their 85th birthday in the possession of 
all their faculties and in the full stream of scholarly productivity. Fewer still can 
look forward at that age to the early appearance of volumes from their own pen at 
the same time that they themselves are hard at work on additional volumes. Georg 
Steindorff’s magnificent Catalogue of the Egyptian Soulptures in the Walters Art 
Gallery (Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 1946, vi + 187 pp. + 119 plates) illustrates 
the fact that life can begin again after one has migrated from the land of one’s birth 
at the age of 78. At that time he was recognized as the foremost living Egyptologist, 
the last of the great triad formed by Erman, Sethe and himself. Since then he has 
published three volumes and some important papers, besides giving many lectures 
and working hard on his great Coptic Grammar (now being translated by Mrs. W. E. 
Crum, widow of the late Coptic lexicographer) and other projects. In this volume 
745 sculptured objects, many of them of the highest artistic excellence, are described 
and illustrated by superb photographs. The price ($17.50) is very moderate when 
one takes the quality and size of the publication into account; it was made possible 
only by a subvention toward its cost from the American Council of Learned Societies. 


The current Bulletin of the Iranian Institute (Vol. VI, Nos. 1-4, VII, No. 1, The 
Asia Institutes, 9 East 89th Street, New York City) is a beautiful volume of 214 
pages, with about 150 illustrations in the text. It is a mine of information for 
archaeologists, artists and historians of civilization, covering all periods from the 
early first millennium B.C. to recent times. Incidentally, readers of Dr. Helene 
Kantor’s important paper in Jour. Near East. Studies, 1946, pp. 234-8, will be inter- 
ested in the additional information about the recent finds at Surkh Dum in Luristan 
given by Mehdi Bahrami on pp. 71-73. The latter seems to prefer a date about the 
ninth century B.C., whereas Miss Kantor comes down to the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies; Erich Schmidt’s date in the eighth-seventh century for the Surkh Dum sanctu- 
ary lies in the middle. At the risk of appearing iconoclastic the reviewer would urge 
an Achaemenian date for most of these objects, calling attention to Bahrami’s com- 
parison of his Fig. 3 with an unpublished Achaemenian seal bearing an Aramaic 
inscription, which exhibits the same motif about the fifth century B.C. Moreover, 
Miss Kantor’s Plate VIIIB is strikingly reminiscent of a Parthian relief of the early 
third century A.D. (Andrae, Hatra, p. 149); the griffins flanking a vase appear in 
both, though the Hatra relief shows characteristic adaptation to Hellenistic-Roman 
art, whereas the Iranian plaque is unquestionably pre-Hellenistic. The reviewer, 
accordingly, would urge careful consideration of a date about the fifth century B. C. 
It is really amazing how little has hitherto been attributed to provincial Achae- 
menian ateliers, in spite of the great wealth and prestige of Iran at that time. All 
Assyrian reminiscences, which ‘are very numerous, are clearly posterior to the 
Assyrian Empire and cannot, in the reviewer’s opinion, be earlier than the sixth 
century. 

Dr. Otto Schneid, a professional historian of art, now residing in Palestine, has 
published a little book on the paintings of the Dura Synagogue (Naphtali Schneid, 
Siyyaré Bet-hak-Kenéset be-Dura-Europos, Tel-Aviv, 5906 [1946], 104 pp. + 36 
plates). In it he has given us a well thought-out and instructive interpretation of 
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the individual paintings, together with a comparative appraisal of their position in 
the history of Jewish and Christian art. His English abstract on pp. 100-102 will 
be found most useful by all readers. The reviewer considers it the best general 
introduction to the material and its problems now available. 


Dr. Douglas Rennie Hudson has published in Metallurgia, January, 1947, an 
extremely interesting and beautifully imtereste@ account of the use of “ Some Archaic 
Mining Apparatus, * including particularly the Serew of Archimedes and Roman 
water-wheels. Students of ancient mining and engineering will find it rewarding 
study, since the author shows both technical competence and bibliographic control 
of his sources. 


HIstToRY AND CIVILIZATION OF THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


In his massive two-volume work on ae ond His World (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1947, xvii + 851 pp., $25.00), Ernst Herzfeld defends his theories 
about the time of Zoroaster and his came ical réle against the sharply contrasting 
views of Nyberg and others. According to Herzfeld’s low chronology, the “ datable 
gatha” of the Avesta belong to the age of Cyrus, between 539 and 522 B.C., and 
Zoroaster’s patron, Vishtaspa, was Hystaspes, father of Darius I. Much Avestic 
material is dated by Herzfeld either before Zoroaster, in the seventh and sixth cen 
turies, or after him, under the later Achaemenian kings (pp. 778f.). Zoroaster’s 
home is placed, with the late A. V. Williams Jackson, in Media, against Nyberg’s 
location in the northeastern marches of Iran, modern Russian Turkestan. Herzfeld’s 
contentions seem to the writer very improbable, since Xanthus of Lydia, who flour- 
ished about the middle of the fifth century B.C. in the Persian Empire, believed 
that Zoroaster had lived six hundred years earlier, while the learned Eudoxus, less 
than a century later, went back six thousand years "for the date of Zoroaster. More- 
over, the Avesta connects horses with chariotry; there is no hint of the cavalry 
which replaced chariotry early in the first millennium. The author has expended an 
amazing amount of erudition and ingenuity in combining isolated data in the Avesta 
with evidence from Assyriological and other sources in order to establish his chrono- 
logical theories. After reading what he has to say the reviewer must confess to being 
more persuaded of the contrary than ever, since the author’s combinations are always 
fragile and often far-fetched in the extreme. It is hard to believe that Iranian spe- 
cialists will be impressed by his daring etymologies and emendations of the text of 
the Avesta. The reviewer must reject virtually all of Herzfeld’s combinations which 
involve cuneiform or other Semitic data as philologically and linguistically untenable. 
Illustrations might be multiplied, but this is no place for them. In short, this work 
contains a great “deal of highly interesting and suggestive material, but it is improba- 
ble that more than the tinest fraction of his novel historical reconstructions will 
survive criticism. It is too bad, since the development of Iranian archaeology and in 
particular the decipherment of the records of Persepolis by G. G. Cameron and his 
colleagues at the Oriental Institute are on the verge of providing us with a great 
deal of invaluable first-hand data. In the reviewer’s opinion the author’s dates for 
historical movements must be revised upward: instead of placing the irruption of 
the Indo-Aryans into Iran and thence into India on the east and Mitanni on the 
west about 1500 B.C., it should be placed between 1800 and 1600 (the linguistic 
identity of Vedic Aryans and Aryan Mitannians will soon be established beyond 
cavil by the studies of O’Callaghan and Dumont) ; the Iranian migration into Iran 
proper should be placed between 1200 and 1000 instead of about 900 B. C.; Zoroaster’s 
career should be placed about the ninth century instead of in the late sixth (though 
much of the Avesta may be earlier than the prophet himself). 


Professor F. M. Th. Bohl of the University of Leiden has written an excellent 
study, King Hammurabi of Babylon in the Setting of His Time (about 1700 B.C.) 
in the Mededeelingen of the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences in Amsterdam (Afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 9, No. 10, Amsterdam, 1946, 30 pp-)- Bohl fully 
utilizes the published Mari tablets, and offers us by far the best published account 
of the political background of the great king’s reign. He discusses the problem of 
chronology on pp. 7- “12, where he presents new evidence in favor of the date for 
Hammurabi proposed independently by the reviewer and F. Cornelius about five years 
ago: 1728-1686 (see BULLETIN, No. 88, pp. 28 ff.). However, he points out a number 
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of subsisting uncertainties, which will doubtless be cleared up by the publication of 
more Mari tablets by Dossin and Jean. 


In Orientalia, 16, pp. 1-21 (1947), C. H. Gordon has published his long-awaited 
edition of the Amarna tabiets excavated by Pendlebury at Tell el-"Amarnah in 1933, 
delayed through no fault of the author. New items include part of a letter from 
Pharaoh to Itiya prince of Ascalon in the Philistine Plain, a fragmentary letter 
from the Amorite king Abdashirta to Pharaoh, several fragments of vocabularies for 
students of cuneiform in the Egyptian diplomatic schools, and one or two fragments 
of the Aceadian heroic epic, “ The King of Battle,” celebrating the deeds of Sargon I 
of Accad, a thousand years before. 


In the same number of Orientalia (pp. 23-55) Dr. Benjamin Schwartz publishes a 
transliteration and translation of an extremely enigmatic Hittite ritual (KUB 29, 
1-3) from about the thirteenth century B.C. (in its present form). The text is full 
of obscure mythological allusions, which Schwartz prudently leaves unexplained. Even 
after this helpful beginning a great deal remains to be done before the contents 
become intelligible. There are several occurrences of the word zapzag which the 
reviewer discussed briefly in BULLETIN, No. 98, pp. 24f. (where a number of cor- 
rections and additions should be made, which I owe to the kindness of Goetze; they 
will be dealt with as soon as occasion offers). 

In the current Revue d’ Assyriologie (Vol..XL) there are two very important 
papers: R. Labat, “ Un traité médical akkadien” (pp. 27-45), and J. Nougayrol, 
“Textes hépatoscopiques d’époque ancienne conservés au Musée du Louvre (II) ” 
(pp. 56-97). In the first paper Labat collects and classifies no fewer than 27 Assyrian 
and Babylonian medical tablets belonging to a series which received its canonical 
form in the second millennium B.C. The value of this arduous labor for the recon- 
struction of Mesopotamian culture can scarcely be overestimated, since inadequate 


\ control of our sources often leads to erroneous conclusions as to their nature. In the 


second paper Nougayrol continues the interpretation of liver-omens in the Louvre, 
dating from the second quarter of the second millennium (First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon). He gives a detailed and exceedingly valuable commentary, full of instructive 
philological points. On the curious figure of Kubaba (p. 94) cf. the observations of 
the reviewer, BULLETIN, No. 78, pp. 26 f., n. 21 (1940). 


In Vol. VI of the Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati (Vatican City, 1946), Rev. Augustin 
Bea, 8. J., rector of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, publishes a 35-page article on 
the origin of the alphabet (“Die Entstehung des Alphabets, eine kritische Uher- 
sicht ”). The study is judicious and bibliographically comprehensive; some important 
American and Palestinian studies were not available to him, but on the other hand 
he refers to several German publications which remain inaccessible to the reviewer. 
The reviewer's own point of view toward the Byblian alphabetic inscriptions will be 
fully stated in a forthcoming paper in Jour. Am. Or, Soc.; he dates all the royal 
inscriptions of the Ahiram group in or about the tenth century B.C. 


Professor E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania, who has been closely 
associated with the School in Baghdad for more than twenty years, has just pub- 
lished The United States and the Near East (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1947, xvi + 263 pp., with several maps). Since Speiser was for two years head of 
the Near East Section of the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services, he was in a position of unusual vantage with respect to recent developments 
in the Near and Middle East. Being intimately acquainted with the peoples and 
problems of the Near East, whose principal languages he reads and speaks, and being 
at the same time a trained scholar, he has given us a generally convincing picture 
of the background and present situation. Needless to say, his dispassionate analysis 
of highly controversial topies will arouse a good deal of opposition and some abuse 
from narrow partisans. We heartily recommend the book as an accurate and extremely 
interesting introduction to the subject. ; 


BIBLICAL AND RELATED STUDIES 


In his Prophetic Religion, Professor J. Philip Hyatt of Vanderbilt University has 
brought out a meritorious introduction to the subject (New York, Abingdon ‘okesbury 
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Press, 1947, 188 pp., $1.75). Hyatt is well informed on archaeological matters, and 
he uses this knowledge advantageously in the book. It is a very level-headed and 
generally satisfactory treatment of the subject at college and seminary level, written 
sympathetically and interestingly. His standpoint may perhaps be described as 
“ right-wing liberal.” 


In the Mededeelingen of the Royal Flemish Academy of Belgium Professor Coppens 
of Louvain has published an instructive monograph on the knowledge of good and 
evil in the story of Eden (De Kennis van Goed en Kwaad in het paradijsverhaal, 
Antwerp, 1944, 71 pp.). We recommend it heartily to the attention of scholars 
because of the breadth and sanity of its approach, and—not least—because of the 
author’s judicious use of archaeological material. 


Professor C. C. Torrey’s latest book, The Lives of the Prophets (Philadelphia, 
Society of Biblical Literature, 1946, iii + 53 pp., $1.00 in paper, $1.50 bound in 
cloth), calls merited attention to an ancient book which has been omitted from the 
leading repertories of pseudepigraphic literature. Torrey seems to be right in deriv- 
ing the Greek and Syriac texts from a Hebrew prototype, and after some hesitation 
the reviewer has also become convinced of the early date of the book—before the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. The original author was no scholar, but he faithfully 
transmitted extremely interesting traditions of pre-rabbinic date. It may be added 
that much more can be done with the topography than appears to have been done 
hitherto: e.g., on p. 20 (34) we should read @Gabaa (Gibeah, which is correetly stated 
by Josephus to have been 20 stadia from Jerusalem) instead of Gabaon (Gibeon) ; 
on p. 22 (37) we should take the reading of the Syriae, Sarida = Heb. Serédah in 
northern Judaea (modern Deir Ghassaineh; see BULLETIN, No. 49, pp. 26-28) instead 
of Greek Arira or Torrey’s *Sarira (the r for d is naturally a misreading of the 
Hebrew). 

In two studies Carl-Martin Edsman has contributed notably to our knowledge of 
the religious ideas of the first Christian centuries: Le baptéme de feu (Acta Semi- 
narit Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, Vol. IX, Uppsala, Lundequist, 1940, 237 pp.) and 
“ The Body and Eternal Life” (Horae Soederblomianae, 1: Mélanges Johs. Pedersen, 
II, pp. 33-104). In these two extraordinarily learned monographs Dr. Edsman has 
combed ancient sources, including rabbinic, Syriac, Coptic and Iranian literature, 
for light on the development of the ideas of baptism and purgation by fire, on the 
one hand, and corporeal survival.or resurrection,-on_the other. They will be found 
a mine of information by all students of the history of religious ideas. 


LINGUISTIC STUDIES 

Three publications by Wolf Leslau of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes in New 
York contribute materially to South-Semitic linguistics: Short Grammar of Tigré 
(Reprint 18 from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 65, Nos. 1 and 3, 
1945, pp. 1-26, 164-203; price $1.00); Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of 
Ethiopia (New York Public Library, 1946, 94 pages) and Modern South Arabic 
Languages, a Bibliography (New York Publie Library, 1946, 29 pages). The two 
bibliographies are noteworthy for the care with which the contents of the linguistic 
items are analyzed. We trust that the author will return from his current expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia laden with material for future studies in this neglected field of 
Semitic research. — C. E. Sander-Hansen, H. O. Lange’s successor at the University 
of Copenhagen, has brought out a meticulously accurate and methodical treatment 
of the Old-Egyptian verb, especially in the Pyramid Texts: Uber die Bildung der 
Modi im Altdgyptischen (Kong. Dan. Videnskab. Selsk., Hist.-fil. Skr., I, 3, Copen- 
hagen, 1941, 53 pages). For the first time we find here a clear distinction between 
indicative, jussive and subjunctive uses of verb forms in the oldest Egyptian texts. 


JUDAICA 


The first of a series of volumes for the general reader entitled The Jewish People, 
Past and Present (New York, Jewish Encyclopedic Handbooks, Inc., 1946, xi + 430 
quarto pages, with many illustrations) is based on the unique three-volume article 
Yidn, which appeared in 1939-42 as part of the General Encyclopedia (in Yiddish), 
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but contains some additional material; archaeology is represented by two chapters 
written by E. L. Sukenik and the reviewer.— The Yiddish Scientific Institute in 
New York issued two very important volumes in 1946: Max Weinreich’s Hitler's 
Professors: the Part of Scholarship in Germany’s Crimes against the Jewish People 
(291 pages) and Vol. I of the Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science (319 pages). 
Weinreich has done an exceedingly good job on the basis of solid documentation, 
as the reviewer can bear witness, having himself been collecting data on the subject 
in various fields during the past decade. This book should be read by every person 
in academic life, since—unhappily—what happened in Germany, the most highly edu- 
cated nation in all human history, can happen here, even though in slightly different 
form. The reviewer’s only criticism is that the author has allowed himself to be 
carried away by righteous indignation and has generalized too much—no people can 
be indicted for the sins of its leaders, even though it must inevitably and deservedly 
suffer for its tacit complicity in their crimes. The essays in the Annual represent a 
selection from recent Yiddish publications of the Yivo, all put into English. 


Harry Friedenwald’s Jewish Luminaries in Medical History (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1946, viii + 199 pages, $3.00) contains the text of a lecture on the 
same subject, followed by a catalogue of the author’s unique collection of books 
bearing on Jewish medical history. The latter will be found very useful both to 
students of Jewish history and to medical historians.— The Palestine Institute of 
Folklore and Ethnology has published a very interesting critical study of an Arabic 
and a Hebrew manuscript of a mediaeval Jewish tale of magic and enchantment 
called Ma‘aseh Yerushalmi, on which Rabbi J. L. Zlotnik has collaborated with N. 
Allony and R. Patai, the well-known authority on Jewish folklore (1946, 120 pages, 
price 70 P. T.).— Vol. IT, Nos, 1-2 of Edoth (see BULLETIN, No. 103, p. 17) contains 
162 pages devoted to honoring the 75th birthday of Dr. Max Griinwald, the founder 
of the scientific study of Jewish folklore, now a resident of Palestine. The contents 
include a number of outstanding contributions to the subject of Jewish and Arab 


folklore. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Two important periodicals which are not yet as well known in this country as 
they should be, owing to the vicissitudes of war, are issued by the Consejo Superior 


de Investigaciones Cientificas (Duque de Medinaceli, 4, Madrid, Spain): Al-Andalus, 
now in Vol. XI, fase. 1 (40 pesetas a year), and Sefarad, now in Vol. VI, fase. 1 
(38 pesetas a year). These two journals, which run about 400-500 pages a year, 
are published by the Instituto Miguel Asin (for Arabie studies) and the Instituto 
Arias Montano (for Hebrew and other Near-Eastern studies), respectively. Both 
are devoted mainly to exploitation of the still insufficiently investigated wealth of 
Arab and Jewish remains in Spain, but both contain a high proportion of content 
interesting to scholars far beyond the Iberian Peninsula. For example, the most 
recent number of Sefarad also contains papers dealing with Old Testament, Assyrian 
literature and Phoenician scarabs from the island of Iviza. 

Two recent publications of the Princeton University Press have been received: 
John Clark Archer’s The Sikhs (Princeton, 1946, xi + 353 pages, $3.75) and The 
Great Religions of the Modern World, a symposium edited by Edward J. Jurji 
(Princeton, 1946, vii 4+ 387 pages, $3.75). Both volumes are throughout written by 
leading specialists in their fields and merit wide circulation. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


A RECTIFICATION 


We have been shocked to discover a serious omission in the list of Corporation 

Members printed in the February BULLETIN (no. 105, p. 28) : 
Harvard University, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in June of this year fifty-two 
years will have elapsed since Joseph Henry Thayer, professor of New Testament at 
Harvard, first publicly broached the idea of establishing the School in Jerusalem 
(see the sketch by J. A. Montgomery, Annual, Vol. VI, pp. 1 ff.). 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST, a popular quarterly. 50 cents a year. Back 
numbers available. 


THE BULLETIN, a quarterly review of the current work of the Schools and kin- 
dred research. $1 a year. Back numbers available. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES, short monographs, to appear once or twice a year. 
$1.00 a year (each number may also be bought as it appears). No. 2-3 contains 
H. L. Ginsberg’s edition of the Keret Epic from Ras Shamrah. ($1.25.) 


THE ANNUAL, a series of technical monographs. $2.50 per volume, except that 
Vols. I-III are out of print; Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50, 
and the double volume XXI-XXII is priced at $4. Vol. XXIV, containing Edith 
Porada’s study of the seal-impressions from Nuzi, is now in press, after many 
delays. 

THE JOURNAL OF CUNEIFORM STUDIES, a scholarly review of the literatures, 


languages and cultures of ancient Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries. 
$6.00 a year. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE JERUSALEM SCHOOL. 

New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Guethner). Vol.. I, Greek 
Manuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. 
Hatch, 1929. Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. 
W. H. P. Hatch, 1934. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Early Bronze Age, G. Ernest Wright, 1937. (Out of print.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL. 


TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi. Vols. I-III were 
published by Geuthner; Vols. IV-VI may be obtained from the Schools at 
$1.50 each. 


ExcavaATIONS (published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). Vol. I. Tepe 
Gawra. E. A. Speiser, 1935. $6.00. 


Texts: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI (Published by 
Harvard University Press). Vols. I-III $6 each; Vol. IV $5.00. 


Excavations (Harvard University Press). Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at 
Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. Starr. Vol. I (Text) $5; Vol. II 
(Plates) $10.00. 

GERASA, CITY OF THE DECAPOLIS. 1938. $10.00. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN, Nelson Glueck, 1940. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 


WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? Millar Burrows, 1941. $1.25 (lithoprinted). 
Ready May l. 


MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS (Published jointly with the American 
Oriental Society). Ed, 0. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. 1945. $5.00. 
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